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France, with 995.5 million pounds, 4,323,834 men, 
Russia, with 938.5 million pounds, 4,076,292 men, 
Austria, with 588.5 million pounds, 2,556,079 men, 
Italy, with 339 million pounds, 1,472,405 men. 

Again, we do not make any comparison of the figures 
which we have obtained in this calculation with the 
actual war strength of the gigantic armies of Europe. 
We have, to be sure, in this calculation come very close 
to the actual proportions. It will be sufficient to take 
note of the following consideration : 

If the basal international treaty, of which we spoke 
above, were concluded, for example, between the Dual 
Alliance and the Triple Alliance, there would be no 
question any longer of one state outdoing the others in 
armament. Much rather would many states which are 
groaning under the burden of their armaments let it be 
understood that they have too much to bear in helping 
to keep up the common defense. In other words, they 
would wish to be relieved. But this wish could be 
obtained only on a proportional basis. Let us suppose 
that Italy can still keep up only half of her previous 
expenditures on armaments. This would give the follow- 
ing proportion for the states of the Dual and the Triple 
Alliance : Germany, instead of the about 803 millions 
spent on army and fleet, will henceforth expend only 
406J- millions ; France, instead of 770, will spend hence- 
forth only 385 millions; Russia, instead of 725, will use 
in future only 362£ millions; Austria, instead of 435, 
only 217£ millions; and Italy, instead of 299, only 149£ 
millions. If we apply this to their forces on a war foot- 
ing, Russia will henceforth, instead of 4,000,000 men, 
keep up but 2,000,000 ; Germany, 2,250,000, instead of 
4,500,000 men; France, 2,150,000, instead of 4,300,000; 
Austria, 1,250,000, instead of 2,500,000 ; and Italy, 750,- 
000, instead of 1,500,000. In this fashion, a way to the 
solution of the problem of disarmament might be shown 
to be practicable. 

If the states do not soon agree upon this or some 
other method, the economic difficulties in which they 
are involving themselves will at last reach a point where 
they can no longer be borne. As soon as they enter 
upon the proposed course, they will, like one delivered 
from a nightmare, begin to breathe freely and will be 
prepared to meet the future with joy and unburdened 
with depressing cares. 

The Teaching of History. 

BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH.D., LL.D. 

(A paper read at the American Institute of Instruction, New Haren, 
July 10, 1906.) 

George Bancroft begins his history of the " Formation 
of the Constitution for the United States " with these 
pregnant queries : 

" Do nations float darkling down the stream of the 
ages without hope or consolation, swaying with every 
wind and ignorant whither they are drifting? Or is 
there a superior power of intelligence and love, which 
is moved by justice and shapes their course?" 

This hint calls to mind the motto, " Man proposes, but 
God disposes." 

While all adult and reasoning minds should be 
carefully observant of the logic of history, of cause and 
effect, of the " drift of events," yet the teacher of boys 
and girls under, say, fourteen years of age, may well 



be cautioned not to burden the minds of the pupils with 
too much cause and effect. The reasoning powers of 
the child are developed quite slowly, and sometimes 
children intuitively discern the connection and relation 
of events more successfully and with greater accuracy than 
if such connection and relation were forced upon them. 

I purpose at this time, briefly, to call your attention (1) 
to the force and function of history in the curriculum of 
the common schools, and (2) to inquire whether some 
improvements may not be made in the current manner 
of presenting historical matter in the school text-books, 
particularly as it regards periods of war and peace. 

I suppose all mature minds who have given proper 
attention to history will agree that this is a study of 
the greatest importance. I suppose all such will admit 
that it is desirable to know something of the ancient 
civilizations, . the development of Egypt, Persia, India, 
the Jewish nation, — not to mention China, — of Greece 
and Rome in the morning of the civilization of Europe. 

Indeed, how can we comprehend the unfolding of 
the leaves of modern civilization, that is, European his- 
tory, without bearing in mind the following facts : 

That in the very ancient times there sprang up three 
distinct and separate civilizations, using three distinct 
languages, the Coptic, the Semitic and the Sanscrit. 

That these started on the banks of three great rivers : 
the Coptic on the Nile, the Semitic on the Euphrates, 
and the Hindu, or Indo-European, or Aryan, on the 
banks of the Indus. 

That the Hindu civilization gave to the world the 
most perfect language and the most subtle philosophy ; 
the Semitic race gave the three great religions, — the 
Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan ; while the 
Coptic gave us the Mechanic Arts, and largely the 
Mathematics. 

That all of the modern civilization of Europe was 
produced by separate migrations of people, not from the 
Euphrates nor the Nile, but all of them from the Indus. 

These separate and distinct migrations were : 

The Keltic, the Pelasgic, the Teutonic, the Slavic. 

The Keltic race are now found only among the Scotch 
Highlanders, the Irish, the Welsh, and a few in Brittany 
in France. 

The Pelasgic race are seen to-day in the people of all 
Southern Europe. 

The Teutonic race are now found in Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the people of England 
and her colonies, including our own great Republic. 

The later immigrants, the Slavic, are to-day the people 
of Russia. 

These statements only call your attention to the origin 
of our modern civilization as to races and languages. 
Do not forget that another great migration, this time 
from Great Britain, has peopled the Atlantic slope of 
North America, nor that the descendants of these 
pioneers have crossed the Alleghanies and spread over 
the great valley of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and 
that their children have crossed the Rocky Mountains 
and reclaimed the non-fertile lands of the Pacific Slope. 

The importance of any history is measured by what 
that history has done in promoting civilization, uplifting 
mankind, elevating humanity. No history is of any 
worth which throws no light upon the progress of 
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civilization. That is of the most importance which has 
done the most to promote civilization and add to the 
happiness of mankind. 

In accordance with this rule, we shall find that the 
history of our own country is the most important, the 
most useful and the most interesting history to be found 
in the annals of the world, especially for the children in 
our schools to-day. There are conclusive reasons for this 
statement : 

1. It is the history of our own country and much of 
it nearest to our own times. 

2. The advancement of our country has been more 
rapid than that of any other nation. 

3. We have increased in the growth and broadening 
of our industries faster than has been the case with 
any other people. 

4. We have developed more rapidly in knowledge, 
intelligence, learning and inventions than any other. 

5. We have excelled the whole world in inventions of 
every variety, especially in respect to labor-saving ma- 
chines and modes of transportation and communication. 

6. We are to a greater extent than any other a nation 
of readers. 

7. We have excelled all others in the general diffusion of 
intelligence among the masses, and in the acquirement 
by all classes of the means for furnishing to themselves 
both the necessities and the luxuries of life. 

8. We have done more than all others to promote the 
public good, to alleviate suffering, to provide all sorts of 
eleemosynary institutions for the defective classes and 
for sufferers of all sorts. In a word, we have excelled in 
all kinds of altruistic work. 

All this simply means that we have done more in less 
time than all others in advancing civilization and in up- 
lifting humanity. Hence the history of this country, 
both the colonial and the constitutional periods, should 
be carefully studied by all pupils in all schools. 

We come now to consider more specifically the method 
of the text-books used in the teaching of this subject. 
We are blessed with a large variety of books, suitable 
for the purpose. We have in abundance histories for 
the youngest readers, for the lower grades of the grammar 
schools, for the upper grades, for the high schools and 
academies, for the colleges and for the general reader. 

Of the larger and more extensive works it is not 
necessary here to speak, but is it not a little singular 
that one of the best governmental histories of the 
American Revolution was written by an Italian (Botta), 
while one of the most exact and reliable of the narrative 
histories was written at the time by an Englishman 
(Dr. Gordon) ; also, that one of the best histories of our 
Civil War was written by a Frenchman (Count de Paris) ? 
And of course every one knows the value of De Tocque- 
ville's Democracy of America. 

Of the regular text-books for the schools, numbering 
in all something like one hundred, those more recently 
published show many improvements over the books of 
half a century ago. 

There has been a marked improvement in the style of 
these books. The moral element is in many cases re- 
garded more than formerly, although there seems to be 
a chance for further improvement in this respect. The 
connection of cause and effect is often much clearer in 
the more recent books. Within the past ten or twenty 



years a striking change for the better has appeared in 
many books in regard to fairness and good judgment 
upon controverted points, sectional issues and interna- 
tional questions. 

It is evidently true that the authors of these text-books 
have been led, by one cause and another, to use less 
dogmatism and more charity, and so to look upon views 
not their own with more tolerance and soundness of 
judgment. 

Yet it is still clearly evident that there are great diffi- 
culties in correctly interpreting the facts of history. In 
the first place, it is a task requiring great patience and 
a fair mind to determine what are the facts of history, 
and when these have been decided upon to give them 
their true interpretation. 

I come now to consider one more important matter in 
connection with the leaching of American history, and' 
that is in regard to the best method of unfolding the 
facts of the different periods of war and peace. Hitherto 
in the history of the world the principal interest has 
centered upon international wars. These conflicts at 
arms have been so numerous and have involved such im- 
portant interests that not only the historians, but the 
entire people, have paid very little attention to matters of 
peaceful epochs, but have exhausted their interest in times 
of war and upon the military conflicts upon land and sea. 

A little more than a year ago the American Peace So- 
ciety, rightly reading the signs of the times, observing 
that, from a variety of causes, people are rapidly uniting 
in opposition to wars and that the spirit of peaceful arbi- 
tration for the settlement of international disputes is 
growing, appointed a committee of three of its members 
to report on "The Teaching of History in the Public 
Schools with Reference to War and Peace." This com- 
mittee, after wide research and a great amount of labor, 
reported, and their report has been published and widely 
circulated. This committee examined more than seventy 
text-books on American history. Forty of these were 
books for the upper grammar grades. These the com- 
mittee divided into groups of ten, according to the date 
of publication. The percentage of pages devoted to war 
history was given. The first ten, published between 1843 
and 1885, show almost forty per cent, of the entire his- 
tory between the middle of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth century devoted to the details 
of wars, although these wars occupied but about one-fifth 
or one-sixth of the time. The second ten books, published 
between 1885 and 1897, show an average of twenty- 
eight and one-half per cent, war history. The third 
group of ten books, which appeared between the years 
1890 and 1904, averaged less than twenty-seven per cent. 
The fourth group of ten, published during the last six 
years, had less than twenty-five per cent, of war history. 

The second set of books examined were those designed 
for the lower grammar grades. There were twenty of 
these. The average of war history in the first ten, which 
appeared prior to 1896, was over thirty-one per cent., and 
of the second ten, published since 1896, less than twenty- 
seven per cent. The average of the forty grammar 
school histories was just under thirty per cent., and for 
the sixty books about twenty-nine and one-half per cent. 

The committee had under examination also ten books 
of high school or academic grade, and in these the average 
of war history was a little under twenty-five per cent. 
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By these figures it will be seen that while most of the 
books give too much space to the war periods, yet this 
evil is diminishing and the books are improving. It is 
to be hoped that public sentiment will continue to change 
until the authors will feel warranted in omitting most of 
the details of campaigns and battles and inserting the 
important action of the International Court of The Hague. 

The report of this committee on the teaching of War 
and Peace uses the following language : 

"The first step in successful teaching is to interest the 
pupil. Children are fond of stories of adventure. Thril- 
ling and brave deeds always have a charm for them. 
Hence the temptation to dwell minutely and graphically 
upon the details of wars. It should, however, of course, 
be equally clear that in the hands of competent writers 
the lives of pioneers, biographical incidents, stories of 
inventions, discoveries, achievements of success, and the 
full routine of life in times of peace may be made as 
interesting as the narrative of campaigns and battles. 
Here then is where the skillful writer, as well as the 
accomplished teacher, will have his greatest opportunity 
in the future." 

It is clearly apparent that the last half century has 
developed along the lines of peaceful industries much to 
interest the young, which may in the near future find a 
place in our school text-books. Indeed, many of our 
later books have introduced with great success accounts 
of the invention and use of the improved steam-plow, 
machines for planting, haymaking and. harvesting ; teleg- 
raphy and telephony; the modern palace car and the 
ocean steamer ; the typewriter and the sewing-machine ; 
the bicycle and the automobile. You may be sure that 
our inventors have not yet reached the end of their 
rope. 

Wars are becoming so expensive and death-dealing 
instruments so destructive of life that it surely is nec- 
essary for all nations to seek for a substitute. So far 
they have invented the Hague International Tribunal. 
This important step forward gives us another holiday, 
which ought to be observed with appropriate exercises 
in every school in the country. The Conference which 
established this tribunal first assembled at The Hague on 
the 18th of May, 1899. The schools of many States 
have already begun to observe this date, May 18, as 
International Peace Day. 

Quite recently steps have been taken for a second 
Hague Conference, and it has been suggested that the 
representatives of the different nations at this coming 
Conference proceed to establish a permanent interna- 
tional advisory congress. So it is likely that the time 
may come when, just as our forty-six individual States 
submit successfully all their disputes to be settled by a 
National Congress, Supreme Court and Chief Executive, 
so all the several civilized states of the world may, with 
equal or greater success, submit all their difficulties to an 
international court, parliament and executive. Then 
the prophecies of the old-time Jewish seers, Joel, 
Micah and Isaiah, who flourished centuries before the 
Christian era, will be fulfilled : " Then he shall judge 
between many peoples and shall reprove strong nations 
afar off; and they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks ; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more." 



Two Pictures. 

There is a famous passage in Carlyle which describes 
the meeting of two hostile armies arrayed for mutual 
slaughter and awaiting only the word of their commanders. 
The common men of whom these armies are made up 
have not the slightest grievance against each other, nor 
are they moved by the least animosity. No supreme 
cause of country has called them into the field ; they are 
there simply in obedience to the summons of their rulers 
for reasons which touch them not at all, which do not 
concern their private fortunes or interests, and which, 
they are not suffered to understand. Yet at the call of 
authority they have abandoned their wives and children, 
their fathers and mothers and all that attaches them to 
life, in order to shed their innocent blood and the blood 
of others innocent as themselves, merely to gratify some 
capricious whim, some guilty or vain ambition of their 
rulers. 

On each side there are priests actively exhorting these 
common men to do their duty, that is, to shed their com- 
mon blood with courage as they hope for salvation 
through the merciful wounds of Christ. And the priests 
are very careful to point out that in so doing they are 
but obeying the will of God, as expressed through their 
rulers, his chosen representatives. Now as this plea is 
put forth by the priests on both sides, and ever has been 
since men first banded to slay and rob their kind, it fol- 
lows that the horrible blasphemy is achieved of making 
God alone responsible for the crime of war! 

Thus braced and stimulated by the cordials of religion, 
these common men prepare bravely to slaughter their 
fellows and to submit to be slaughtered themselves, tell- 
ing themselves that it must be the right thing to do, 
since their rulers desire it and the priests sanction it. 
Yet they go to the killing with reluctance or indiffer- 
ence at first, until very soon, with the blind fury and 
savagery which the spirit of war engenders, they, are 
changed in despite of themselves. From harmless com- 
mon men, thinking only with regret of their abandoned 
homes and dear ones, of their peaceful occupations, the 
idle plough and loom and workshop, they are in a few 
moments turned into murderers, delighting and exulting 
in the slaughter of their fellows, maddened by the sight 
of blood, crazy to kill — kill — kill — and lost to the 
instincts of humanity. 

Something like this is the terrible image of war, called 
up by Carlyle's famous description. I have here em- 
ployed the idea, not the words. 

There is another picture of two armies, drawn by the 
hand of Karl Marx, which, though not now so famous and 
admired as that of Carlyle, will in time to come be far 
more celebrated, invoking greater praise and blessing 
upon the name of its author. It is in truth less a picture 
than a prophecy whose fulfillment our children are surely 
destined to see. 

Karl Marx describes the meeting of the armies for 
battle in much the same manner as Carlyle. They are 
made up of common men — that most abundant food for 
cannon. They are summoned to the field by their rulers 
and have themselves no interest at stake in the matter, 
no cause at issue, no passion of hatred or revenge to 
gratify; nor is there any true interest of patriotism 
to serve by the conflict to which they are driven. 



